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DEDICATION. * 


TO THE | 


Ricur Rev, FATHER M GOD, 


BEILBY, Lord Biſhop of Lon Dow. 


MY LORD, 


work to your Lordſhip, the purpoſes 


of adulation, and indeed all other 


in proper motives, are, alike, exchided, 


The very allive and truly apoſtolic 
zeal you have already exhibited to- 


wards ſtemming the progreſs of i in- 


A 2 morality 
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iv DEDICATION. 


morality and vice, and, in your Lord- 


ſhip's. own dioceſe more particularly, 


the plan you have adopted to ſecure, 


as it will, I doubt not, moſt materially 
appear hereafter, to the rifing genera- 


tion a learned, a conſcientious, and 


truly reſpettable body of clergy, are 


the principal reafons which have in- 


duced me, upon this occaſion, to treſ- 
faſs upon your Loraſhip's goodneſs. 
Unknown to literary fame, 1 feel 
that, at all events , 1 fhall have little 
occafion, guarded by integrity of in- 


tention, to bluſh for my preſent pre- 
Jumption. 


Should your Lordſhip be of 
opinion that what I here take the li- 
berty 
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DEDICATION. v 
berty of offering to your notice is, in 
the haſt degree, calculated to amend 
the heart and improve the morals of 
mankind, I need not aſk, for I may 
be certain it will obtain, your patro- 
nage and ſupport : Should it be other= 
wiſe, T ſhall very readily bow to the 
 Hlent but moſt expreſſive indication of 
your Lordſhip? s . diſapprobation. 


| 7 have the honour to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


My Lord, | 
Your Lordſbip's moft faithful Servant, 
The AUTHOR, 
Cripplegate 
Buildings, 


1 : 
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Ox a review of the preſent times, 
more ſceptical certainly, if not more 
dangerouſly immoral, than any for- 
mer days can parallel, at leaſt in 
this kingdom, the author of the 


following Effays is induced, under 
the hope of future amendment 
among his fellow creatures, to offer. 


to the public what many may regard 
as a new born, perhaps irrelevant, 
theory, not ſtrictly connected with 
his profeſſional ſtudies : In his own 
| A 4 opinion, 


vill CCT 


opinion, however, he thinks, as far 
as vice and immorality prevail, not 
to ſay when the welfare, temporal 
and eternal, of numbers appear to 
be at hazard, he is not only autho- 
riſed, but, by the Chriſtian religion, 
enjoined, © to be inſtant in ſeaſon, 
« out of ſeaſon ;” in a word, to de- 
lineate and chi if he conceive 
it to be within his power, „the 
40 living manners as they ariſe.” | 
Under this impreſſion, if it be 
only from novelty of ſubje& and 
manner of treating it, he hopes, 
upon the preſent very important oc- 
caſion, to attract ſome little portion 
of thought, judgment, and reflec- 
tion. Novelty indeed, he need 
ſcarcely remark, is now the almoſt 

univerſal 
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0 purſuit; and neu, or a. 
parently new ſyſtems, whether reli- 
gious or moral, are univerſally, if we 
except the | judicious few, objects 
of peculiar attention.—To this, ge- 
nerally depraved, paſſion, every thing 
deemed worthy of regard by our 
forefathers is but too frequently ſa- 
crificed. The author of the preſent 
Eſſays, however, will venture to 
_ aſſert, that, unlike many of his co» 
temporaries, in religious ſpeculation 
more particularly, his ſyſtem, were | 
it even built upon the ſand, ſo far 
merely as it reſpects the conſequences 
of modern depravity, cannot be of 
any detriment to the fundaniental 
truths of religion and virtue, to the 
happineſs of individuals or ſociety at 
| large 
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 PREPAC ET, 

large —nor does he expect that any 
perſon, profeſſing to amend the mo- 
rals of mankind, will deem it ne- 


ceſſary to commence hoſtilities a- 
gainſt him. To the gentlemen of 
the faculty, as he has not attempted 
to encroach upon their province, he 
will not offer any apology; that in- 


deed would, he is free to confeſs, 
imply the further neceſſity of a la- 


boured, if not a fruitleſs, exculpa- 

tion. | 
Modes of faith and the war of 
words, the heart very frequently, it 
is to be feared, unoccupied fincerely 
with either, have left the moral du- 
ties very little ſcope for action upon 
the human heart: For, independant 
of the preſs, and the irregular and 
1 


* 


unauthoriſed uſe of the pulpit, 


common debating ſocieties, and 


even the highway and field, teem 


with what ſhould be believed 


while every perſon's private judg- 
ment, in moral caſes, is held to be 
ſufficient for his practice. In other 


words, or as adverting more parti- 


cularly to popular and eccentric diſ- 
courſes, the emendation of the heart, 
morals and manners are not included 
in the inculcation of what is ne- 
ceſſary to human or future happi- 
neſs; and, of courſe, are not thought 
to be worthy of particular delinea- 
tion. 
The moral duties, however, while 


| the Old Teſtament and the Ten 


Commandments, delivered by the 
Al- 
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Al mighty Himſelf, hold any claim to 
reſpe& among Chriſtians, muſt ever 
be ſubjects of attention, and, as in 
immediate reference to modern times, 
of occaſional inveſtigation. Let, 
moſt pitiable is the remark, with 
but too many, theſe ſeem to be ſu- 
perſeded, or, at leaſt, have been 
imagined to be as chiefly, if not en- 
| tirely, obligatory upon the Jews. Is 
the Almighty then, let me aſk, a 
God only to the Jews, or may we; 
with impunity, as far as our power 
extends, deprive him of the honour 
once allowed to be due unto his 
holy name and the everlaſting ſanity 
and juriſdiction of his commands? 
Or, may we now, under the Chri{- 
+ {Rp tian 
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tian diſpenſation, © Sin freely that 


8 grace may abound?” 

It is the author's opinion, to 
ſpeak more particularly for the ap- 
pearance of the following Eſſays, 
after having contemplated as far as 
his ability extends, the attributes of 
the Deity, and the uniform wonders 
of his love, that he made all his 
creatures, originally, even for tem- 
poral happineſs, ſo far as that, du- 
ring the continuance of life, they 
might rejoice in the bleſſing of their 
exiſtence. He made not man for 
ſorrow, but man has made, in va- 
rious inſtances, ſorrow for himſelf 


and for his offspring.— The author 


e Eſſays cannot, therefore, 


upon any principle of reaſon, make 


God 


— 
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God the agent of arbitrary, or un- 


deſerved, evil -to mankind. Never- 


theleſs, he 1s conſtrained to confeſs, 
that, to all human appearance, the 


good are ſometimes eminent for ſuf- 
fering, while the obviouſly guilty 


are poſſeſſed of an enviable exemp- 
tion. Still, however, the ways of 


| providence, to a thinking mind, loſe 


not their proper juſtification : and 
while, with reverence and humility, 
he has ventured to ſcrutinize their 
meanders, the juſtice and univerſal 
love of God, however imperfect and 
fruitleſs have been his ownreſearches, 


have not, for one moment, been diſ- 
Puted. 


As he does not wiſh a too great 


anticipation of the arguments he 


means 


PREFACE 2} xy 
means hereafter to adduce in ſupport 
of his theory, he will not much 
longer detain the reader from an 
exerciſe. of his own, as he hopes it 
will be, impartial deciſion. —But be- 
fore he concludes his preface, he 
begs leave to add, that the plan of 
theſe Eſſays, under the uncertainty 
of public approbation, has long lain 
by him dormant : that they now 
owe their publication to the encou- 
ragement of a few literary friends, 
and thar, blending his own with 
their opinion, he is firmly perſuaded, 
whatever may be their reception, 
and however inconcluſive and un- 
ſatisfactory his reaſonings be with _ 
reſpect to the ſubjects diſcuſſed—he 
3s, at leaſt, right in a religious and 
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mb view reſpecting modern man- 
ners and vices, and that, conſe- 
quently, the little work here offered 
to the public is perfectly congenial 
to the general reformation and hap- 
* of his fellow creatures! 


* ny 


c TIME WILL I WAIT TILL MY CHANGE 
% COME.” JOB, 


Teaſt as 'our own country be enga- 

'ged in the applauſe or cenſure, is, 

it has confidently been' remarked, 
mont totally different from the pre | 


ESSAY 1, 


Preliminary obſervations upon ancient 

and modern manners :—Upon the 
' frequency of inſanity and fucide, 
and upon the apparent neceſſity of 
.an. individual and. national * 
mat ion. 


< ALL THE DAYS OF MY APPOINTED 


„ » 


Tux preſent age, as far at 


B — 85 


1 
ceding. Without a tincture of mi- 
ſanthropy in my compoſition, I will 
venture to declare myſelf of the 
ſame opinion, and, at the ſame time, 
give my ſuffrage in favour of ancient 
manners. For, although, perhaps, 
there be no newly invented vices; 
although, in reſpect to letters, arts, 
commerce, and what is termed po- 
liſhed manners, we may have out- 
ſtripped our anceſtors, yet I queſtion 
if the labour of the moraliſt and 
divine were ever more, if ſo much, 
neceſſary as at preſent. In truth 
we have, I fear, almoſt all the evils 
of a great and extenſive empire. 
Luxury, diſſipation, profligacy, and 
pride are apparent; adultery, ſe- 
duction, gaming, promiſcuous co- 
habitation, 


g 


ye 


EF 
habitation, ſcarcely ſtamp any diſ- 
honour upon their agents; intem- 
perance, both of meats 'and drink; 
particularly the uſe of ſpirituous li- 
quors, at all times hoſtile to the con- 


ſtitution, is, among the middling 


and lower claſſes of the people, bea 


come nearly general; and, above all, 


inſanity, or ſuicide, is now ſo fre- 
quently exhibited as an article of 
news, that it is ſcarcely an object of 
ſurpriſe. While J reflect upon theſe 


unhappy and too glaring features of 


modern manners, I am. impelled 


with a deſire of exerting the little 


ability I may poſſeſs for the purpoſes 
of reformation ; and, as the ſubjects 
L mean to diſcuſs are, ſome of them 
at leaſt, except when connected 

| B 2 with 


I 4 3 
with medical reſearches, ' new in 
deſign, it becomes neceſſary for me 
not only to ſolicit general patience, 
but a large portion of liberality and 
candour.— And as infanity and ſui- 
cide are among the moſt dreadful 
of human calamities, I will further 
premiſe that in the -enſuing pages, 
what I. have now to offer to. pub- 
he notice will «chiefly refer to what 
may be termed their moral cauſes, 
conſequently, ſo far as I be right in 
ſtatement of fact and deduQtions, to 
their prevention in future. One 
more ſentence of apology I beg leave 
to add. It is this; as I do not mean 
to. interfere, in the courſe of theſe 
Effays, beyond the province of phi- 
loſophy and morals, ſo I truſt that 
 -what- 


S 


whatever I may advance, whether 
it be ſyſtematical or phyſical, will 
not be improperly criticiſed, or de- 
preciate the merit of a benevolent 
intention. 
The words which, by way of 
text or motto, I have placed at the - 
head of this Eſſay, contain the de- 
termination of a man who, accord- 
ing to the ſcriptures, was perfect 
and upright, who feared God and 
„ eſchewed evil,“ notwithſtanding 
he felt a very extenſive portion of 
human miſery. All the days, 
however, ſays he, of my ap- 
pointed time will J wait until my 
* change come.“ And indeed the 
palm of grey hairs, and an enumera- 
tion of lengthened days, however 
B 3 penſive 
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(6) 


. -penſive and unſatisfactory they may 


now appear to many, were, before 


mankind became aſſailable by the 
various temptations to the contrary, 


which an impaired underſtanding 


almoſt invariably ſuggeſt, the uni- 
form wiſh of the human race. And 
this principle was ſo firmly rooted 


in the breaſt, that it was regarded, 
humanly ſpeaking, as one of the 


firſt bleſſings which the Almighty 


could beſtow upon his creatures. 


Adam, we know, ſinned, and there- 


fore forfeited uninterrupted exiſtence; 
but although the ſtate of his ſub- 


lunary enjoyments, for I do not 


doubt that the general ſimplicity of his 
manners illicited more Pleaſure than 
Pain even after his fall, was cur- 

| tailed, 
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tailed; and he muſt inevitably re- 


turn to the duſt from whence he 
had been taken, yet, through-the 
tender mercy of his Maker, whoſe 
juſtice has ever been moſt peculiarly 
tempered with love, he attained to 
the age of nine hundred and thirty 
years before his“ change came.“ 
Several of his deſcendants had nearly 
the ſame degree of longevity voueh- 
ſafed; and one of them, in particular, 
ſurpaſſed, in this inſtance, our firſt 
parent thirty and nine years. This 
extent of life, however, is only to 
be met with, as a common bleſſing, 


in the hiſtory of the antediluvian 


world; for, after the iniquities of 


the human race had induced the Al- 


mighty to deſtroy them, except 
= 4 Noah 
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(8) 
Noah and his family, by a flood of 
waters, the period of exiſtence was 


ſo conſiderably diminiſhed, as to be 
of little more duration than modern 


times can, rarely indeed it muſt be 
confeſſed, ſometimes furniſh a pa- 


rallel.— Abraham, to proceed in a 


review of the moſt ancient of records, 
lived until one hundred, threeſcore 
and fifteen years ; Iſaac, to an hun- 
dred and fourſcore and Jacob, a 
leſſer number than either, only to 
an hundred, forty and ſeven {a}. 

; Alk 
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(4) In the County Chronicle and Weekly Advertiſer, for 
Avguit, 1789, I find modern longevity thus ſtated ; 


| Living 

Names. Age. Places of abode. or dead. 
Thomas Parr. 152 Shropſhire . 
Henry Jenkins. 169 Yorkſhire 1670» 


R. Montgomorie, 126 Yorkſhire 1670. 


James 


„ 
f All theſe, it can ſcarcely be doubt- 


8 ed, waited their appointed time 
* without an ungrateful murmur; and 
l indeed, 
8 
Living 
* Names. Age. Places of abode. or dead. 
1 james Bowels. 152 Killiogworth * 12656, 
—— Eccleſton, 143 Ireland | 1697. 
7 J. Sagor. 112 Lancaſhire 1668. 
James Sands. 140 Staffordſhire 1770. 
5 His wife. 120 Ditto 1770. 
— — Laurence. 140 Scotland 1786. 
Simon Sack. 141 Trionia 1764. 
a Thomas Winſlow. 146 Ireland 1766. 
) F. Conſiſt. 150 Yorkſhire 1768. . 
C. Drakenburgh.. 146 Norway 1770. 
Margaret Foſter. 104 J Cumberland 1777. 
Her daughter. 104 441 
Francis Bons. 121 France 1769. 
John Brookley. 134 Devon 1777. 
r John Tia. 125 Worceſterſhire 1774. 
John Mount. 136 Scotland | 1776 
7 A. Goldſmith. 140 France 1776. 
. Mary Vates. 128 Shropſhire 1776. 
8 John Bales. 126 Northampton 1766. | 
* William Ellis. 130 Liverpool 1780. ; 
. Margaret Patten, 138 Scotland 1780. | 
8 [ 


Names, 
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indeed, throughout the whole of 
the ſacred writings, we ſcarcely 


find a truly good man tired with, or 
impatient of exiſtence, or although, 
in the extremity of ſuffering, ſome 


— 


+ · 4 


Living 
85 Names. Age. Places of abode, or dead. 
Jamet Taylor, 108 Scotland. 4 1780. 
Suſannah Hillier. 100 Northampton 1781. 
Ann Cockbold, *' 105 Northampton - 1775, 
James Hayley. 112 Cheſhire 1781. 
Evan Williams. 126 5 8 5 1782. 
— Jackſon. 104 Glouceſterſhire 1778. 
Counteſs of Deſmond. 140 Ireland 1770. 
woman — nd Ex75 * Alive in 1780, 


To the above may be added Java 6 eminent — 
all now living: 


Earl Mansfield” © © 17 
Mack lin "I 
Earl Guildford $3. 
John Weſley | 8g. 
Lord Monboddo 83. 
Mr. Thickneſs 33. 
Mr. Deputy Ellis 91. 
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ſymptoms of di{quietude may be 
met with, yet, correſpondent to the 
exclamation of Job, they were ul- 
timately enabled to combat againſt 
deſpair, and to affirm, with heart- 
felt reverence and reſignation to the 
Almighty, © All the days of my ap- 
„ pointed time will I wait till my 
„change come.“ In fact, I am 
ſincerely of opinion, that a dread of 
life is ſeldom, if ever, to be met 
with in a ſtate of nature. Nor is 
inſanity, or ſuicide, which latter is 
charitably and almoſt invariably held 
to be the offspring of the former, in 
my humble judgment, among the 
primary diſpenſations of the Al- 
mighty, or among the diſeaſes to 
which the human frame was origi- 
nally 
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nally ſubject; they have rather 


been gradually, like many other diſ- 


tempers, of a chronic kind, more 


particularly, introduced into the 
ſyſtem, againſt which idea neither 
the univerſality of their appearance, 


or the difficulty of their a 


at all militates. 


I know very well that the ad vo- 


cates for abſolute predeſtination will 

de inelined to combat this poſition, 
and to aſſert that the evil and good 
of this world, as well as of the 


next, is already: pre-ordained, and 


can neither, even by the groſſeſt 


turpitude or the moſt heartfelt 


and pious endeavours, be altered or 


averted. Peace be with them; and 
il, in reality, they be arbitrarily de- 
3 hgned 


Hgned for happineſs or miſery, my 
humble diſſent will not darken or 
illumine their proſpe&t. For my 
con part, however, without enter- 
ing into any diſpute reſpecting a 
principle ſo degrading to the good- 
neſs of our Creator, except it were 
- univerſally favonrable, and ſo ſub- 
verſive, upon any other terms, of 
-every ſacred and moral duty, I can- 
not but obſerve, from ſome little 
reading and reflection upon the ſub- 
ject, that the fatal diſorders above 
mentioned have originated, radically, 
through a train of human vices, if 
not immediately, by perſonal tranſ- 
greſſron, from ourſelves. For ſhall 
God, let me aſk, who © created man 
„in his own image and ſimilitude, 
be 


—: | 1 0'I 
be thought to direct that we ſhould 
put a period to the exiſtence he, 
through an exceſs of benevolence, 
vouchſafed, or ordain that we ſhould 
periſh by our own hands? Does it 
ſeem in any degree analagous to the 
goodneſs of providence to deſtroy, 
or, through fate and neceſſity, ma- 
terially to injure the human intel- 
lect— that intellect being, by its 
comprehenſive powers, the ſtrongeſt 
trait of diſcrimination between man, 
the laſt beſt work of the Almighty, 
and the brute creation? Or rather, 
ought we not to concur in opinion 
with a very celebrated modern wri- 
ter, {b) © That the vices ſeldom 
« fail of their effect: they operate 


(4) Junius, 'S 
. V 


( 15 ) 

like age; bring on diſhonour be. 
&« fore its time, and, in the prime 
4 of life, leave the conſtitution bro- 
« ken and-exhauſted?” 

The medical gentlemen of the 
preſent day, who have particularly 
directed their ſtudies toward the 
progreſs of inſanity, almoſt univer- 
fally concur in the opinion that, for 
nearly half a century paſt, in which 
period, luxury and diſhpation have 
been moſt ſingularly apparent among 
us, every year has made an aſto- 
niſhing addition to the liſt of nervous 
and maniacal families. The reaſon 
is but too apparent. Even in 
this iſland,” ſays Dr. Arnold, © we 
« find inſanity an uncommon diſs 
* order i in proportion as wealth and 


« luxury 


te 
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4 26 ) 
luxury are but little known, In 
Scotland; where the inhabitants 
in general are neither opulent or 
luxurious, inſanity, as I am im- 


formed, is very rare: nor is it 
more frequent in the poorer and 
leſs cultivated parts of Wales. In- 


deed, there can ſcarcely be a doubt 


that, where other circumſtances 
are ſimilar, this diſorder muſt be 


more or leis common among any 


people, as wealth or luxury more 


or leſs abound. This, at leaſt, is 


certain, that inſtances of inſanity 


are, at this day, amazingly nu- 


merous in this kingdom; and I 
ſee no other- way of accounting 
for this vaſt increaſe of the diſ- 
order,” than by attrilunog it to 

8 4 the 


„ 
'*© the preſent univerſal diffuſion of 
*« wealth and luxury through al- 
% moſt every other part of the 
iſland /e.“ 

Wealth and luxury indeed have 
ever, m proportion to their extent, 


A 


0 


been productive of miſchief to man- 
kind. For although plenty may, to 
a certain degree, increaſe the hap- 
pineſs of individuals, yet when it 
amounts to general luxury ſo many 
vices follow in its train, each trying 
to gain a triumph over the ſimpli- 
city of nature, that a philanthropic 
or philoſophie legiſlator, political 
motives of courſe laid aſide, would 
be cautious of its too great extenſion. 
Wealth and luxury, in a word 1 


(c} Caſes of Inſanity, vol. i. page 26. 
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may ſay, enervated the genius and 
morals, while they contributed to the 
general indulgence of the Roman 
republic ; they were notwithſtand- 
ing, the remote perhaps, but incon- 
teſted means of its fall, and of thote 
ſhocking crimes which the hiſtorian 
almoſt-trembles to record. Murder, 
adultery, impurities of every kind, 
ſome - of them, as St. Paul fpeaks, 
not even fit to be named,” were 
Ao-common as to be almoſt unnoticed; 
religion itſelf, if ſuch a ſyſtem as 
- theirs may, for a moment, be vouch- 
ſafed · that ſacred title, was neglected, 
and their ac#nowledged Gods deſpiſed; 
and the greater number of the people, 
living for and ſeeking only a life of 
immoderate and vicious gratification, 
ſometimes 


1 
ſometimes upon the ſligheſt diſap- 
pointment in a favourite whim, in 
the madneſs they had ſo ſedulouſly 
cultivated, involved themſelves in all 
the fancied heroiſm of ſuicide by 
the dagger or the poiſoned bowl! 

And that profligacy of manners 
or a due regard to the commands 
of the only true God, in this and 
other great cities, is now very gla- 
ringly apparent, cannot, I fear juſtly, 
be denied. It has indeed been re- 
cently, in every good perſon's me- 
mory, a ſubje& of ſuch notoriety 
and conſequence, as to illicit a regal 
proclamation “ For the encourage- 


ment of piety and virtue, and for 


the ſuppreſſion of immorality and 
* vice,” —In vain, alas! if the con- 
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duct of thoſe around us be the c- 
terion, has been the primitive and 


truly pious in a word, the practical 


Chriſtian effort! The ſame diſſipa- 


tion, apparently at Heaſt, prevails; 


the ſame love of vicious indulgence 


triumphs, and the ſame neglect of 
rational worſhip towards God is but 


too viſible among us: Sorry am. 


to add likewiſe that the ſame, if not 
an increaſing number of wretches, 


Mock the feelings of humanity by 


appearing as public victims to the 
violated laws of their country and 
that the ſame, if not, proportion- 


ably, a ſtill greater number of thoſe 
ho may be termed the children of 
miſery in the extreme, forgetting 


that they are baptiſed into the Chriſ- 
2 tian 


ta F 

tian covenant of faith, obedience, 
hope, and. patience; and that 
they are amenable to the juſtice of 
their God, “ who, as he gave, has 
* alone the power to take away, 
precipitate themſelves into His moſt 
augult preſence, ſcarcely, it may be, 
through. the agony of a ſelf-con- 
demning conſcience, daring, pre- 
vious to the raſh, the irretrievable 
and unrepenting deed of darkneſs 
and anti- ſcriptural deſpair, to breathe 
forth one fervent. ejaculation for fu- 
ture mercy and forgiveneſs ! 

It then ſuch be the unhappy 
complexion of the times ; if ſuch 
be ſome of the leading features of 
modern manners, how forcibly are 


we, each in our ſeveral ſtation, 
83 called 
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called upon to ſtop the progreſs of 
theſe alarming evils ! How diligent 
ſhould be the patriot, the divine, 
the father, and the friend, that the 
riſing generation be unſeduced by 
ſuch bad example how more than 
commonly zealous the chriſtian, that 
his religion, through the profiigacy of 
its profeſſors, become not at length the 
ſcorn of the Deiſt or Heathen ;—in a 
- word, the pointed criterion of an aban- 
doned diſpoſition of mind! For our 
own part, as individuals, let us ſhake 
off all inattention and ſloth. Let us re- 
ſolve to aſſert the inſulted, the too un- 
juſtly degraded cauſe of human nature; 
by better example, let us reprove the 
vicious, and endeavour to ſooth the 
deſponding— whether their deſpon- 
| dency 


Es ), 

dency be the reſult of their own, or 
of hereditary vices and let us, each 
according to our belt capacity, taking 
the plain. letter of. reaſon and reve- 
lation for our guide, ſtudy to con- 
vince the doubtful, and to juſtify 
the ways of God to man. A pro- 
fligate, a miſtaken, and an unhappy 
part of our fellow creatures may, by 
our practical as well as theoretical ef- 
forts, be convinced of Almighty ju- 
riſdiction and love ; and thus, 
through the firmneſs, the ſimplicity 
and integrity of our life and con- 
verſation, they may be enabled to 
perceive that, even although ſuffer- 
ing for our anceſtors, or, let me 


again add, our own perſonal im- 


prudence, we may have a large por- 
C 4 tion 
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( 24 ) 
tion of complacency and divine re- 
ſignation, that, through faith in a 
bleſſed Redeemer, it ſhall gradually 
expand into an holy and inwardly /d) 
cheering, conſequentlya well ground- 
ed confidence in the perpetual mercy 
and aſſiſtance of our Maker; and 
that, with ſuch an effective aid, we 
reſolve, however pungent be our 
calamities, like Job, to wait all 
* the days of our appointed time 
„until our change come.” —And 
indeed if we fully truſt in our Cod 
to aid us © in all perils and dangers 


* whenloever they oppreſs us:“ if 


(4) ] do not here mean an enthuſiaſtic, but 
a practical hope; or, in the words of St. John, 
* Beloved, if our hearts condemn us not, then 
* have we confidence towards Ged.“ 


we 
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we mean to be particularly careful, 
not wilfully, even in the ſligheſt de- 
gree, to violate the precepts of our 
holy religion, or to illicit a ſelf-eon- 
demning conſcience,—then, when 
ever the Almighty, in the common 
courſe of nature, ſhall think proper 
to call us hence, we may, aſſiſted by 
the hope of a glorious immortality, 
where neither pain or misfortune 
can poſſibly obtrude, regard the ſum- 
mons of our departure hence only 
as a gentle and temporary ſlumber— 
' a ſhort night of no more than twi-. 
light darkneſs, the enlivening dawn, 
of which will be illumined by ever- 
laſting day.—I cloſe this Eſſay by 
quoting the concluſion of a work 
written by a phyiician, Dr. James 
Mac- 


[ 
1 
| 
| 
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FT 
Mackenzie /e), in his Hiſtory of 
. Health, and the Art of preſerving. 
ec it,” which . exhibits alſo the phy- 
ſician and moraliſt united. Let 
%. us, ſays he, © by avirtuous courſe 
of life, and by the practice of 
„ ſuch rules as the experience of 
ages has eſtabliſhed; endeavour 
to preſerve health. of body and 
„ ſoundneſs of mind; until we ar- 
.* rive at the boundaries which 
« providence, unleſs we are our 
©. OWN enemies, leems to have 
0 nearly marked out for our reſ- 
« pective conſtitutions.“ When 
we have done this, and ſurely it is 


(e) Printed at Dublin, for G. and A. Ewing, 
in Dame: ſtreet, 1759. 


every 
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every man's duty, which he owes: 
not only to himſelf, but moſt par- 
ticularly. to his offspring to do,—- 
„then let us cheerfully ſubmit to 
„ have the curtain drawn for a 
6e little while between our friends 
% and us; and be ready and willing 
to enter into that happy ſtate for 
which we were originally intend- 
ed, and where we ſhall be ſecure 
from the approach of old age 
and infirmities.”—1I beg leave to 
add, likewiſe, from the falſe dread 
of protracted exiſtence, or any 
doubt of the continued ſuccour of 
our God, whoſe © tender mercies, 
to thoſe who ſtudy to cbey him, 
* are undoubtedly over all his 
% works.“ 
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The ſame ſubjef as that of the 
preceding Eſay continued, — A 
compariſon between the Fewiſh and 

_ Chriſtian modes of opinion and prac- 

ice. Ou unity of faith and wor- 
hip. — On enthufiaſm :—and on 
the marriage institution. 


| It is very remarkable that a wiſh 
tor longevity has followed moſt of 

the deſcendants ef Abraham, ac- 

cording to the rite of circumciſion, 

even unto the preſent day: and, 

although many be the vices with 

2 5 which 
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-which the Jews, juſtly or unjuſtly, 
are charged, the crime of ſuicide, as 
am informed, is rarely among 
the number. Inſanity alſo, its near 
relation and prompter, is ſeldom to 
be found among them; they ſtill, 
generally ſpeaking, can offer up a 
prayer for maturity of days, or, at 
leaſt, however ſevere be their ca- 
lamity, anticipate not their ſummons 
to darkneſs and the grave. From 
whence comes this very ſingular 
difference between people breathing 
the ſame air and inhabiting the ſame 
hoſpitable clime? Whence is it that 
the Chriſtian is poſſeſſed of a weaker 
faith in the promiſes and protec- 
tion of his God, the God of both 
being the to and the particular 
:revelation 


ö 

-yevelation of his will the only point 
of diſpute, than the ſeemingly de- 
ſerted, becauſe the now outcaſt and 
diſperſed children of Iſrael—or 
herefore ſhould the one fedulouſly 
cheriſh, while the other, as far as 
individuals prove the fact, dares to 
efface the gift and image of his Ma- 
ker? Theſe are ſome of the points 
:annexed to my propoſed enquiry 
into Modern Manners ; and, with 
all due deference to public criticiſm 
and inveſtigation, I here mean to 
enter upon an elucidation of the 
-fubjeCt. 

It is, I believe, among the candid 
and intelligent, an acknowledged 
fact that Chriſtian ſpeculations and 
Chriſtian belief of what is abſolutely 


neceſſary 


TJ 


neceſſary to ſalvation, almet from 
what we may call the legal eſtabliſh- 
ment of our moſt holy religion, 
have been moſt unaccountably mul- 
tiform among its profeſſors. Dif- 
ference of climate ; difference of 
motive ; the love of power,:the de- 
{fire of popularity, and the luſt of 
ſcepticiſm have, each. of them, con- 
tributed to this evil: an evil ſo-very 
-prevalent in this country, that, in a 
promiſcuous aſſemblage of an hun- 
dred perſons, we ſhould ſcarcely find 
ten, although all. profeſſing the ſame 
code of ſpiritual law, religion, and 
-lawgiver, who could agree in one 
uniform mode of faith, opinion, and 
.dodtrine, or what is ſtill mare ſtrange, 
who would conſent to worſhip their 

common 
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common creator, benefactor anti 
judge, in the ſame place and man- 
ner! — While am compelled to ad- 
- duce this obſervation, J with it to 
be underſtood that I do not mean to 
ſtrike at liberty of conſcience, or to 
fetter the hands of judicious en- 
quiry; I do not mean to make any 
invidious diſtinction between the 
very numerous ſectariſts in this me- 
tropolis:— I do not even mean to 
hold up the national eſtabliſhment 
as abſolutely faultleſs, though 1 
ſincerely think its weakneſſes, if 
there be any, are of a very venial 
complexion ; I mean only, without 
entering into polemics of any kind, 
and let it be conſidered here as my 
only intention in the remark, to 
| | build 


ä 
build upon the ſimple fact that 
ſuch a variety of opinions, or ſchiſm, 
if that term be more pointed or ana- 
logous to the argument, is to be 
found among us, and that we ſuf- 
fer by its almoſt boundleſs diſſemi- 
nation. | 
Contraſt this then, nor haſtily 
deem it unimportant, with the man- 
ners of the Jewiſh people. Where, 
let me aſk, are there newly invented 
or daily increaſing ſects (/, or what 
contrariety of faith or doctrine finds 
entrance among them? If we except 


The Jews, if my information be right, 
are now-almoſt, if not entirely phariſees, be- 
lieving in God, and, in oppoſition to the now 
extinct ſect of ſadducees, a reſurrection alſo 
from the dead. 
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the omiſſion of a few, perhaps, ac- 
cording to their own idea, unim- 
portant ceremonies not always at 
their option, do they not ſtill uni- 
formly as well as fundamentally con- 
tinue in the worſhip taught by their 
forefathers even unto this day? And 
if religious doubts be, of all others, 
the moſt perplexing, and it will 
not, I truſt, be fuppoſed that IL here 
mean to give them any other ſu- 
. periority—is not their unity of 
faith a circumſtance which, in a 
great degree, muſt contribute towards 
their peace, and preſerve to them a 
ſanity of mind? 

How many, to elucidate this po- 
ſation, let me aſk, have been the 
victims of injudicious, and let it not 


be 


. 
be thought ſevere if I add, of in- 
competent zeal reſpecting religious 
ſpeculations in this and other great 
cities? With a plain revelation from 
God himſelf, through the medium 
of his only ſon, before them, how 
many {till adopt the peeviſh queſtion 
of ideal ſuperiority recorded of Pi- 
late, and, ſeeking to know more 
than the Almighty has been pleaſed 
expreſsly to reveal, echo to their 
fellow creatures What is truth?“ 
Even ignorance herſelf too frequently 
exalts the ſtandard of inveſtigation, 
while truth, once amply revealed, 
bluſhing through the dignity of in- 
ſulted but unimpaired excellence, 
reluctantly and indignantly retires. 
—A deſire indeed to be thought 
D 2 wiſe 


wiſe above what is expreſsly reveal- 
ed, or, more frequently, I fear, an 
ambition to become the leader of a 
| ſect, are among the reprehenſible 
and moſt-prominent features of the 
preſent age; . not the ſlighteſt bad 
conſequence of which is that num- 
bers, whoſe education and under- 
ſtandings are upon a very limited 
Acale, quitting the ſimple and ſafe 
Paths -of the goſpel, and becoming 
bond flaves to men as incompetent, 
except in extempore volubility, as 
themſelves, attend only to the in- 
culcation of what is novel, marvel- 
lous, myſterious, or perſonal, which, 
if enthuſiaſm fail in her office, al- 
moſt invariably, inſtead of aſhſting, 
makes the rational power to its 


foun- 


1 
foundation; and produces the moſt 
fatal and unhappy ſpecies of in- 
ſanity the mania of anti- ſcriptural 
melancholy, and the anticipated 
certainty of everlaſting rejection and 
torment. 

Sons and daughters of religious 
enthuſiaſm and unwarrantable cu- 
rioſity, how much are ye, in this 
inſtance, to be pitied! Can ye in- 
deed forget that the Almighty is a 


God of boundleſs: love to all his 


creatures, all of them being alike 
the work of his- hands? Will ye 
wreſt judgment and mercy, his own 
ſovereign prerogatives, from him, 
and transfer them to a weak fellow 
mortal, whoſe uſe of them is to your 
own condemnation hereafter, and to 
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5 
the deſtruction of your peace here ? 
And dare ye thus wantonly and im- 
pioully to intrude upon the ſecret 
councils of your Heavenly Father, 
delighting, at every hazard, to be, 


what he himſelf is declared not to be 


— “* a reſpecter of perſons 25 
Enthuſiaſm, however, notwith- 


ſtanding that, when it fails of produc- 


ing unſubſtantial and anti- ſcriptural 
confidence, it is but too frequently, if 
medical information may be de- 
pended upon, the parent of inſanity 
and ſuicide, on all other occaſions, 
I ſhall perhaps be told, is not only 


a mark, but a neceſſary appendage 


of genius. I am ſo far from denying 
the fact, that I will add, if a lively 
imagination, fertile in reſources, be 

wanting, 


— 
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wanting, nothing original can be 


expected. —Let enthuſiaſm, there- 
fore, ſuperintend the crude labours 
of human invention ; let mere world- 
ly ſcience, by her aid, dazzle the 
- underſtanding of all around: but 
let her not meddle with the ſolid, 
perſpicuous, ſufficient and everlaſting 
truths of our holy religion, mingle 
her on uncertain; whether brilliant 
or terrific, reveries with a revela- 


tion from God himfelf, once fully 


delivered by his bleſſed ſon, or, by 
attempting to irradiate, obſcure, or 
cauſe a doubt of the ſteady and un- 


erring light vouchfafed by our Crea- 


tor! | 
And now; as I have expatiated 
upon one ſpecies of Jewiſh manners, 
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which, reſpecting a later and nat 
perfect ſyſtem of religion, it would, 


in my opinion, be wiſdom to imi- 


tate, I mean that of an uniform 


mode of faith and practice, without 


attempting to be wiſe above what 


is expreſsly revealed, I beg leave to 
advert to another remarkable dif- 


ference between us, which is that 


of the marriage inſtitution. I ex- 


pect a ſmile from many of my 


readers at the bare mention of ſuch 


a diſcuſſion, and I doubt not kk | it 
will be thought totally foreign and 
inapplicable to the preſent enquiry. 
Let it, however, be remembered that L 
have undertakentodelineatethemoral 
cauſes, remote as well as proximate 
of inſanity and ſuicide ;—and if L 


attempt 


En 


attempt to prove that this alſo, as. it 
appears in modern manners, in- 
volves the peace or miſery of man- 
kind in its conſequences, a final 

judgment will, I hope, be {uſpended* 
until the whole of what I have to 
offer be diſplayed. 


The Jews, following the law of 


| Moſes, in this reſpect at leaſt not 
abrogated, have ever encouraged. 
this ſacred: and divine, as well as 
political and moral, inſtitution, A- 
mong us, I mean not to allude to 
any other nation profeſſing chriſ-- 
tianity, a law has been purpoſely- 
framed to reftrain its progreſs until 
@ certain age, which, in many in- 
ſtances, ſeems to have operated be- 
yond the original intent of the le- 
giſlature, 


( 42) 


giſfature, by exciting a il Finder 
delay of completion, I mean until 
_ opulence be its attendant. Let us 
examine whether this has contri- 
buted, in the firſt place, to Py 
or profligacy of manners. 

In order to this it may not be i im- 
proper previouſly to take a view of 
the brighter ſide of a- reſtrictive- 
power. Its advocates may contend” 
that it prevents a number of 
* young perſons from entering into 
J an indiſſoluble engagement before 
their underſtandings are ſufficiently 
matured. That if no fuch law or 
power of reſtraint exiſted, there 
* would, in the language of the 
© world, be many imprudent matches 
* to be found, the conſequence of 

* which 


1 


vhich would not only be an early 
* emancipation from parental or 
* other juriſdiction, but alſo of pro- 
* ducing a numerous offspring with- 
© out any chance of providing for 
them but daily and almoſt unre- 
* mitted labour. Luxury has taught 


us to conſider this latter as no in- 


confiderable evil. 

Now without wiſhing 1mproperly 
to encourage, much leſs to force, 
young perſons into the married ſtate; 
J cannot but obſerve that, with reſ- 
pect to reſtriction being ſalutary, I 


am of a different opinion. My 


reaſons follow. Every ſpecies of re- 
ftraint, after the age of puberty, where 
the judgment cannot be convinced 
that what you mean 1s of general, 
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or what, in this caſe, is of more im 


portance, individual benefit, I have 


ever thought ſtimulates rather than 
depreſſes the human mind; and, 


ſpeaking of young people in par- 
ticular, it muſt, I apprehend, have 


occurred to every attentive obſerver, . 


that, even in the moſt trifling events, 
the flat of abſolute and unqualified 
denial ſeldom meets with- eventual. 
ſucceſs, . but rather, in moſt caſes, in- 


ereaſes a latent tendency towards 


gratification where, otherwiſe, there 
might not have been a permanent” 


object of regard.. There is, in ſhort, 


a ſomething in the human character 
which revolts at the bare idea of ar- 
bitrary reſtraint; and, perhaps, 


many indiſcretions owe their riſe 


3 not 
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not ſo much to deliberate reſolution 
alone, as to a-well-ntended, but in- 
_ judicious and unexplained, prohibi- 
tion.—In every caſe, therefore, of 
early propenfity to marriage, if it 
be thought improper for indulgence, 


it is better, Lam of opinion, not to 


dogmatiſe but to perſuade; not au- 
-thoritatively to infiſt, but to point 
out as clearly as poſſible that the 
future intereſt of the individual is 
the ſole motive that actuates your 
conduct /g). And, if ſuch a mode 


Were 


(g) I have had the pleaſure to obſerve, even 
among the male ſex, that the idea, or rather 
the promiſe, of future indulgence, in legal 

gratification, and, in the mean time, of modeſt 
and open, not private, and, upon that ac- 
count, dangerous. intervievis, with the youth- 
ful 
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were generally adopted, I will not 
heſitate to pronounce, that few pa- 
rents, if any, poſſeſſing a good heart 
and underſtanding themſelves, would 
have reaſon to complain, in this 
inſtance more particularly, of their 


offspring: they would rather be re- 


ful objects of choice, has been the means of 
ſecurity againſt the temptations to, and the 
miſeries of, unhallowed indulgence: I have 

alſo remarked that, where protraction has not 
deen carried on to more than a prudential ex- 
tent, as circumſtances have directed, that a nu- 
merous and healthful offspring has been, al- 
moſt invariably, the reſult.—I know not indeed 
a ſingle objection, where the parents have 


been conſiſtent and, in other caſes, equally 


rational and communicative, to ſuch a proceſs. 
It is the proceſs of candour, it is the proceſs of 
reaſon, it is the proceſs of policy; nor will 
revelation, I am ſincerely of opinion, impoſe 
Aa negative upon it. 


vered 


« 


111 


vered as the oracles of truth and af- 
fection, and inſenſibly be enabled 
afterwards to inſpire an almoſt im- 
plicit obedience. 

But againſt this it may adit 
and 1 fear too juſtly, that every pa- 
rent is not qualified for ſo nice a 
taſk, and therefore, it early mar- 
riages were not legally reſtrained, 
the conſequences, as to human fe- 
licity and comfort in this world, 
might be fatal. Taking it in this 
view, the queſtion again recurs; and 
1 mean, guided by a with of point- 
ing out, as far as it is relative ta my 
preſent enquiry, the ſafeſt path in 
general, to meet it fairly. Let it, 


however, previouſly be permitted 


me again to digreſs for a few mo- 
ments, 


(48 ) 
ments, leſt I ſhould ſuffer in any y bf 


my readers eſteem by even a tem- 


porary miſconception of my opi- 
| 

nion or motive. | | 
When a man, either from choice, | 


or the nature of his ſubjeQ, is led, 
:T ſay not to juſtify, but merely to 
examine into or palliate an infringe- 


|| ment upon any legal reſtraint im- 
| | poſed by his country, or believed to 
| be inſeparable from the parental 
Il character, it is natural to ſuppoſe 


that he will be heard with caution, 
his arguments be minutely criticiſed, 
| and his motives be regarded with 
1 | ſuſpicion. And, while Iam myſelf 
about to tread upon this very ſlip- 
pery ground, I admit the general 
Propriety of ſuch a Procedure. Upon 

this 


to T7 
this account, I hope the declaration 
which I again deem it expedient 
here to make will be forgiven me, 
namely, that ſo far from wiſhing 
to violate, or encourage a violation, 
of the real or even ſuppoſed laws 
of ſociety or nature, I am, while 
they can or ought to be maintained, 
their moſt ſincere advocate. But 
ſurely it may be permitted to inſpect 
as a moral writer, into what, with- 
out any penal facrifice, may be 
eluded—and more eſpecially if, as 
J'think it to be in the preſent: in- 
ſtance, it be any way connected 
with the happineſs of our fellow 
creatures, either through the medium 
of caution, reproof, or future amend- 


ment of our ways. And if to this 
E 
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it be added, that the profligacy- ef 
the times, and the welfare of the 
riſing generation, involve ſuch ſpe- 
culations, the author, in. reſpe& to 
his motive, will, I truſt, be entitled 
to exculpation. 

Not then here to enquire into the 
conſequences of protracted mar- 
riage, on the male ſide more eſpe- 


_ cially, an ample field hereafter to be 


diſcuſſed, I am free to confeſs, that 
the liberty of entering into a mar- 
ried ſtate is among the moſt moral 
and politick, if not alſo among the 
primitive and unalienable, rights of 
human nature: It appears to.me 
likewiſe that, although parents ought, 
and have authority to adviſe, yet, 


as abſolute dictation implies either 


a com- 


2 
— 


— 


_ 
- 
28 


CE 3-3 
a compulſion of body, or mind, or 
both, coercion ſhould, in a very few 
inſtances only, be exerted. Correſ- 
pondent to this idea, I would have 
young perſons of a healthful and ro- 
buſt, and, upon that account, dan- 
zerous complexion, informed, for 
tear of worſe, and truly degradatory 
conſequences, of this refuge againſt 
the unreſtrained dictates of paſſion 
and appetite, with an aſſurance at 
the ſame time that, while mar- 
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riage, as an emancipation from pa- 
rental authority, is, in Particular in- 
ſtances allowed, ſo it likewiſe exone- 
rates the parents from a further ſup- 
port of their children. If, therefore, 
the paſſions, as I have already ſtated 
the caſe, be abſolutely unreſtrainable 


E 2 —if 


1 


—if the voice of parental ſolicitude, 


judgment, ſelection, as to object or 
time, be entirely diſregarded -I muſt 


cc 


even here leave the caſting voice 


with the early adult (H, and give 


the 


(% I cannot help thinking alſo, that 
the reſtraints of law, which, through the 
interpoſition of avarice and ambition, have 
been laid on marriage, have generally con- 
tributed to diſcourage virtuous love, and to 
promote debauchery. The marriage act, it 
is ſaid, is juſtified by the example of forei gn 
nations; but qo alſo is arbitrary power, and 
there are few acts, which, in their nature 
and ſpirit, tend more to deſpotiſm than the 
marriage act. But omitting to conſider it 


in a political light, I ſhall view it- for a mo- 


ment as it affets the morals of the fexes, 
Men marry, and indeed ought to marry, 
from the infiuence of love, as well as from 
the dictates of prudence, Let us then ſup- 

e pole 


1 


the preference to legal, rather than, 
what would very likely be the ſub- 
ſtitute, to unhallowed or promiſ- 

cuous 


poſe the caſe of two young and virtuous per- 
ſons powerfully ſtruck with each other's agree- 
able qualities, and deeply in love. If they 
could be married withoutdelay, and withouta 
+ tedious attention to a variety of troubleſome 
and expentive formalities, it is highly proba- 
ble they would immediately marry. If they 
have not ſelf- command, the conſequences of 
being obliged to poſtpone a legal union are 
ſuch as terminate in ſhame and ruin.. If they 
reſolve to go through all the forms of the 
marriage act, and to wait years for the ac- 
compliſhment of their wiſhes, ſince poor 
human nature cannot conſiſtently keep 
alive any of its better paſſions during a very 
long time, the lover cools, or finds new ob- 
jects, or learns to gratify his ſenſual ap- 
petites where no reſtraints are required, 
Ihe maid is forſaken, and the lover cor- 


1 


© ruptecs 


6 


cuous gratification. I would, in 
Mort, ſay. to ſuch an one, © If you 
ebe reſolved to become a father, 


** rupted. Had they been married, both 
might have been happy and uſeful members 
of ſociety. Marriage tends greatly, to pro- 
© mote virtue of every ſort; not only as it 
ſurniſhes a lawful and natural mode of gra- 
** tifying the paſſions, but as it calls forth in- 
© duſtry, and renders a good character and the 
© eſteem of others deſirable, becauſe neceilary 
* to the ſupport of a family. But though I 
*© will venture to aſſert that the multiplication 
« of reſtraints on the proper intercourſe of the 
* ſexes, naturally tends to promote an im- 
proper intercourſe {ſince an intercourſe there 
„e muſt be) yet I will add, that alterations in 
an act, in which the happineſs of every 
tamily in the kingdom is intereſted, ſhould 
not take place but after the cooleſt delibera- 
tion, and the teſtimony of long and deci- 
« five experience.” Knox's Eſſays, gth edit. 
vol. 1. page 298, | 


&& 


t | 10 you 
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© you mult learn to accuſtom your- 


* ſelf to the importance of your 
** new ſtation, and more particularly 
* to labour for * daily bread,” not 
“only for yourſelf and the object 
* of your choice, but it may be alſo 
for a numerous offspring.“ 

But of all this, taking it in the 
very worſt point of view, if both 
parties be of an induſtrious diſpoſi- 
tion, what is the reſult? Diſeaſe, 
the almoſt inſeparable attendant 
upon promiſcuous gratification, will 
be precluded. Adultery, or ſeduc- 


tion, or any illicit commerce between 


the ſexes, will be, or ought to be, 
unthought of. — On the other hand, 
they may, perhaps, be poor: it is ne- 
vertheleſs a virtuous Poverty, which 
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every philoſophic and good man, I 


truſt, will, without doing any ma- 


terial detriment to himſelf, ſtudy to 


alleviate or ſubdue. With reſpe& 


to an increaling family of infants, 


the laſt thing to be objected againſt 
ſuch a procedure, I may fay that 
ſhould they even turn out to be un- 


portioned infants, yet they are 


riches to the ſtate, an hallowed ad- 
dition to the lift of human beings, 
under the peculiar bleſſing and order 
of propagation preſcribed by the 
Almighty, and which, as experience 
hath teſtihed, bind them in the 
cloſeſt tie of affection towards each 
other. In ſhort, the pledges of mu- 
tual and diſintereſted love ſtimulate 
to a marked induſtry of character ; 


a chrii- 


. 


à chriſtian emulation is excited to 


prove which of them ſhall be moſt 


laborious and cconomical—their 


conſtitutions are unimpaired by diſ-— 


ſipation, or, to ſpeak plainly, by 


criminal and but too general ex- 
ceſſes in great cities and, under all 


theſe circumſtances they will, moſt 


probably, live to an advanced age, 
revered by their offspring, and reſ- 
peed, however humble their ſtation, 


by the philanthropic and virtuous 
part of their fellow creatures Ci. 


I turn- 


(i) Baron Reiſbeck, in his Travels through. 


Germany, has, reſpecting the Croats, a hardy 


and warlike people, this remarkable paſſage. 


As their frugality,” ſays he, “enables them 
„to bring up many children, they marry 
early, in the vigour of their youth, and 
© their children are the produce of their un- 

« 1umnpaired 


a4 rr . 


6 
[ turn my eye with regret from 
ſuch a peaceful, perhaps ſuch a truly 


primitive ſcene, ultimately, even in 
our days, though not immediately, 
reſpectable and the more valuable 
becauſe, under our immediate cogni- 
zance in a great city, there are few 
traces of ſuch a happy concurrence 
of circumſtances now extant, to 
deſcribe the miſchiefs of a reſtric- 
tive exerciſe of authority, whether 
it be againſt an abſolutely conſtitu- 
tional propenſity, or, which ſome- 
times happens, where there is a de- 
licate indication of a virtuous and, 
& jmpaired manhood, Their juices are {till 
5 uncorrupt, and the deſtructive diſtempers, 
«« which poiſon the ſources. of life, are not 


yet introduced among them,” Reiſbeck's 
'T ravels, vol; i _ 


18 


e 


1 
in due time, according to rank in 
life, an hallowed gratification of 
early and innocent attachments . 
Theſe, however, I ſhall reſerve for 
my next Eſſay; being, I muſt con- 
feſs, unwilling to diminiſh the plea- 
ſure which, I hope, the picture of 


ff at a proper age, you form a ſtrong 
attachment to a virtuous woman, dare to 
marry. It is better to be poor, than wicked. 


cc 


„ Cheriſh the object of your early love. Be 


induſtrious, and truſt in providence, Thus 
© ſhall you avoid the perpetual torments of 


. *© unruly affection, the moſt loathſome of 


<« diſeaſes, and the thouſand. penalties of ſelt- 
& iſh celibacy. Thus ſhall you pleaſe God 


« and your own heart, if it is a good one; 


and diſpleaſe none but an ill judging and 


« wicked world, and perhaps a few of your 
„ covetous relations,” Knox's Eſſays, vol. i. 
page 14. 

Un- 


(6 ) 
uncontaminated and lawful affection 
naturally illicits. -In the mean time, 
therefore, I will venture to affirm 
that, in the caſe I have ſtated at 
leaſt, where early attachments are 
cheriſhed and upheld, or where, af- 
ter a proper period of protraction, 
if it may be obtained, that attach-. 
ment be converted into legal gra- 
tification—at all events, where un- 
bounded or even promiſcuous cri-- 
minality can, even by matrimony, . 
be avoided, that neither the parent 
thus acting, the early adult, or his 
offspring, if they, guided as cir- 
cumſtances direct, follow the ſame 
unfaſhionable, diſintereſted, and un- 
ambitious example, will find, even 
amidit unremitted labour, their days 


tedious, 


6 919 


tedious, or wiſh to contract, as many 
now do, the period of their exiſtence. 
That liſtleſsneſs of mind, for which 
labour, and a virtuous courſe of life 
united, in truth, is the beſt remedy; 
that, in the language of the great 
world, Ennui, which, from want 
of uſeful and innocent occupation, 
1s frequently the incipient cauſe of 
inſanity, and, from thence, to ſui- 
cide, will be effectually precluded. 
The neceſſary avocations of the day 
will be ſucceeded by peaceful ſlum- 
ber: the baneful effects of idleneſs, 
and conſequently of vice, will be 
excluded; content, even in poverty, 
will deign to be their willing hand- 
maid, and a conſcience correſpon- 
dent as nearly as poſſible to the 
chriſtian 
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with the patriarchs of old, and with 
Job, more particularly, to exclaim, 
& All the days of my appointed 
„time will I wait till my change 


6G come.” 


chriſtian ſyſtem, will enable them, 


* 
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- Striftures upon the marriage inſtitutian 
continued. —T he good effects of an 
early, and the general bad cenſe- 

- quences of a protratted, flate of 
legal union conſidered. — An attempt 
to ſtop the progreſs of habitual and 
ſhameleſs proſtitution. 


Ovr anceſtors, if we may credit 
the univerſal voice of hiſtory, be- 
fore any matrimonial reſtriction, 
either from parental ſolicitude in a 


luxurious 
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luxurious age, or, in one word, 
from the dictates of ambition or 
- avarice, took place, were hardy, 
' manly, and brave, with as few in- 


digenous diſtempers as any nation 
8 # 


8 Whatever. The preſent race, at 
leaſt, of thoſe born in great cities, 


are, in a comparative point of view, 
timid, relaxed, effeminate; and, 


were it not for a pretty le ſup- 


ply from the provinces, where hap- 


pily old manners are hitherto ob- 


ſerved, we ſhould ſoon find a very 
ſenſible deficiency in the health and 
ſtrength, as well as the population, 
around us. Moſt certainly this is to 
be aſcribed to the multiplicity of our 
vices, not the leaſt of which is 
general contempt of the married 
$1 ſtate 
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ſtate of life CJ), and the evils which 
it but too frequently illicits. Let 
me not, however, be miſtaken. I 
am very willing to allow that there 
are, of both ſexes, many of thoſe 
to whom a ſtate of protracted, or 
even continual, celibacy, without 
any criminal indulgence, is no very 
great inconvenience: But is this the 
general caſe of the human ſpecies ? 

Philoſophy, on the contrary, I 
very much fear, after the clofeſt in- 


Where luſt and libertiniſm greatly 
„prevail, which is, I fear, a too juſt fact in 
all great cities,“ the hearts of the people at 
large are too debauched to be able to enter- 
<<. tain a virtuous paſſion for a ſingle object. 


* Thus marriage is avoided as a reſtraint, or, 


Qik it is ſought, it is ſought from intereſt 
alone.“ Knox's Eflays, vol. i. page 203. 
F velligation, 


(„„ 
veſtigation, and the greateſt efforts of 
human precaution, will, if it be not 
already admitted, at laſt be obliged 
to confeſs that the paſſions of one 
ſex at leaſt cannot be entirely ſub- 
verted. The moſt powerful motive, 
combined with a ſtate of almoſt un- 
remitted induſtry, would, perhaps, 
as I have before obſerved, be in the 


proſpect of a virtuous, and on 


both tides, uncontaminated engage- 


ment /m), as ſoon as in the judg- 


ment 


(m) © It is an hopeleſs manner of reclaiming 
“youth, which has been practiſed by ſome 


 «& moraliſts, to declaim againſt pleaſure in 


general. No: the way is to ſhew that the 
< pleaſurable courſe is that which is limited and 
governed by reaſon. In this cafe, virtue is 
« upon cqual terms with vice, and has, with 

3 


E 
ment of the individual, aided by 
the diſintereſted counſel of his ſu- 
periors of acknowledged probity and 
experience, it ſhould be deemed ex- 
pedient; and, at all events, the in- 
eculcation of ſuch an idea, at the 
period when the paſſions begin to 
expand, could not be detrimental. 
This, however, is ſo far from berng 
put to the trial, that, in many in- 
ſtances, an early engagement of af- 
fection is, on the male ſide, expreſsly 
reprobated. Nor is it unfrequent, 
I ſpeak where opulence chiefly cen- 
ters on one ſide only of parental 
juriſdiction, that ſuch an attachment, 


all the. ſame indulgences of deſire, the ad- 
vantage of ſafety, in honour and reputation.“ 
The Guardian, No. 127. 

F 2 however 


1 
however late it be before concluſion, 


induces a dereliction of the incau- 
tious and improvident, not really cri- 


-minal offender, with ſometimes, as a 
balmtowoundedambitionandavarice, 
the ſhocking requiſition to the friends 
of the family, that they thould aban- 
don him likewiſe. Be this, however, 
as it may; parents, to come cloſely to 
the ſubject I have undertaken to diſ- 
cuſs, of the claſs above named, if 
they can keep their ſons from an 
carly or unportioned marriage, 
wealth, I fear, at any period of lite, 
would render every thing harmo- 
nious, are not averſe, in the politer 
circles more particularly, to atone for 
the ſacrifice: in other words, for 
any occaſional pleaſures in which 

they 


669) 


they may chooſe to engage, or ra- 
ther leaving the choice to them- 
ſelves, worldly means are profuſely 
granted. This is the point to which 
all my preceding reflections, reſ- 
pecting the inſtitution of marriage, 
naturally tend. Let us then ſee how 
far this liberty of pleaſurable indem- 
niſication operates for the good of the 
individual, the happineſs of ſociety, 
the ſanity of the human mind, or 
the emendation of youthful morals. 
To adopt then the ſocratic plan, I 
will here aſk, Do the young men of 
this deſcription invariably. content 
themſelves with innocent gratifi- 
* cations? Are their paſſions con- 
ſtantly under the dictates of reaſon, 
and are they uniformly virtuous ? 
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(i 70: ). 
< Or rather, on the contrary, do not 
* a very great part of them, having 
no uleful means of filling up their 
time, and being forbidden to form 
a legal, /7 / though diſtantly to be 

gratified, 


{n) To form, under the direction of pru- 

„ dence, and by tke impulſe of virtuous love, 
« an early conjugal attachment, 4s one of the 
tc beſt ſecurities of virtue, as well as the moſt 
e probable means of happineſs. The duties, 

© which are powerfully called forth by the 
4c relations of huſband and father, are of that 
* tender kind which inſpires goodneſs and hu- 
«© manity. He who beholds a woman whom 
<* he loves, and an helpleſs infant looking up 
© to him for ſupport, will not eaſily be in- 
* duced to indulge in unbecoming extrava- 
*« gance, or devote himſelf to indolence. He 
who has a riſing family to introduce into a 
vicious worid, will be cautious of ſetting a 
bad example, the contagion of which, when 


it proceeds from Parental authority, muſt be 
irreſiſtibly 


«c 
cc 
cc 


ce 


cc 
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gratified, attachment, by way of 


indemnification, for what they 


may conſider as a too rigorous, 


not to ſay impoliticx and un- 
natural, ſeverity of principle, 
plunge themſelves into every vice 


which expence, bad example 
of their companions in a ſimilar 


ſituation, and pleaſure, falſely ſo 
called, dictate - gradually imbi- 
bing, at more than the hazard of 


irreſiſtibly malignant, Thus many who, 
in their individual and nnconnected ſtate, 
would probably have ſpent a life not only 
uſeleſs to others, but profligate and careleſs 
in itſelf, have become valuable members.of 
the community, and have arrived at a degree 
of moral improvement, to which they would 
not otherwiſe have attained,” Knox's 


ſſays, vol. i. page 266. 
F 4 © OC- 


0 
„ 
'* occaſional invaleſcence, as J thall 
« hereafter ſhew, a ſettled averſion 
© for an inſtitution which might 
« otherwiſe have claimed their heart- 
© felt reverence ?' 
I wiſh it were not here neceſſary 
to be more explicit. upon this ſub- 
ject, or to delineate courſes alike 
deſtructive and diſgraceful to the 
chriſtian, or even, fo far as ſocial 
happineſs be an object, the human 
character. The extent of the evil, 
however, diſarms delicacy of her 
ſcruples, while a hope of future re- 
formation animates to the perfor- 
mance. 2 
I proceed, therefore, to obſerve 
that promiſcuous cohabitation, adul- 
tery, or ſeduction, are among the 
v0 more 


1 73 


more immediate purſuits of a young 


perſon, of the male kind, whole. 


refources enable him, at fo dan- 
gerous and unreflecting a period, to 
become the dictator of his own 
pleaſures. Yet, as no one is, what- 
ever be the object of indulgence, 
completely vicious at firft, the credit 
of human nature will induce me to 
ſuppoſe that, in the caſe before us, 
promiſcuous cohabitation, as it may 
appear to a youthful mind as the 
leſſer object of guilt, at leaſt the 
readieſt of attainment, will firſt be 
adopted. —As, however, marriage is 
of divine inſtitution, and, conſe- 
quently, while its engagements are 


duly obſerved, cannot, in reſpect to 


diſeaſe, be noxious to mankind; 
ſo 
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Þ the vice before us, as it is, in the 
Old Teſtament as well as the New, 
:expreſsly forbidden, carries, like 


every other command of the Al- 
mighty, in frequent violation, a ſe- 
vere puniſhment in its train. The 
diſtreſſing and ignominious reſult of 
promiſcuous cohabitation, to which I 
here allude, ſometimes emphatically 
ſtiled the ſcourge of the Deity, ſel- 
dom fails to overtake the victim of 
unhallowed gratification, and fre- 
quently, if not from virtuous, yet 
from prudential motives, induces 
him to make ſome alteration in his 

conduct. . 
I wiſh, without any violation of 
truth, I could ſay that this alteration 
always. did honour to the heart and 
feelings. 


Us) 
feelings. But the man, at any pes 
riod of life 0%; I do not aſſume 
novelty in the remark, who has 
chiefly converſed with the worſt 
part of the female ſex, will rarely, 
as a ſudden tranfition, be brought 


to think of a legal attachment, or, 


from having been unboundedly vi- 
ctous, become at once irreproach- 
able in his ways. Such, therefore, 


(0) © In vain is ſome beautiful, accompliſh- 
ed, and innocent creature, recommended to 
the young heir by his parents, and her own 


< beauty and merit. He declares himſelf averſe. 


from marriage. But why? From reaſon or 
< principle ?—The truth is, that he has loſt 
his ſenſibilities in the haunts of vice, and 
vill not marry till a rottenneſs of bones, and 
% a diſſipation of fortune, have rendered a 


* nurſe and a dowry deſirable,” Knox s Ef- 


lays, vol, i. Page 296. 
Who, 


= gy — — . n 
— dl 


1 
who, as having freely adopted, ſtill 
reſolve to continue in the paths of 
unhallowed indulgence, through a 
ſelfiſhneſs of principle, called forth 
by the lamentable conſequences of 
their paſt offences, too frequently 
afterward exhibit themſelves as 


more {ſeverely reprehenſible—1 


mean if they exchange promiſcuous 
cohabitation for the ſtill greater 

crimes of adultery, or ſeduction. 
What, let us here pauſe and con- 
template, muſt that man feel, at the 
Probably apparent cloſe of his vi- 
cious and anti- ſcriptural career, who 
has not only one, but many of theſe 
crimes to lay to his charge! How 
Jhall he dare to ſupplicate the mercy, 
or even meet the eye of his Maker, 
- under 


1 
under the dreadful conſciouſneſs of 
having lived chiefly for the purpoſe 
of embittering the peace and deſ- 
troying the purity of his fellow 
creatures, intended, as well as him- 
ſelf, by a life of regularity, tem- 
perance, ſobriety, and chaſtity—in 
a word, by a practical faith in our 
holy religion and its author, for ever- 
laſting happineſs ?—Shall he, quit- 
ting the moſaical ſyſtem, which has 
clearly reprobated ſuch practices, 
hope to ſhelter himſelf under the 
chriſtian diſpenſation, and oppoſe, 
what ſome calling themſelves of that 


facred ſyſtem do, faith alone to the 


wilgul and unreſtrained turpitude of 
his works? Alas! reaſon herſelf 
will then irradiate the dictates of re- 
velation: 


. Err 7 — 


{©}? 


T%elation : ſhe will tell him, while his 
own conſcience, awaking from a le- 
thargy, re-echoes the ſentiment, that 
the religion of the bleſſed ſon of 
God was not promulgated to effect 
or ſanction the ruin, but to facilitate 
the peace, the integrity, the inno- 


cence, purity, and happineſs of all 
the human race who are enliſted 
under its banner IIn ſuch a ſtate 
of ſevere, though too long pro- 
tracted reflection, it is not in my pow- 
er, from ſacred evidence, to ſay from 


. whence he can feek for immediate 


conſolation, I can only hope that 
the period of his departure from this 
world, may be mercifully delayed to 
ſome diſtant period, and that, by 
unfeigned penitence, reparation, as 

far 


16 


far as poſſible, to thoſe whom he has 
injured, and future amendment of 
his ways, he may, before he go 
hence, and the die is caſt for eter- 
nity, be enabled to acquire the com- 
paſſion and mediation of him who 
is the laſt beſt hope of man, even 
the interceſſor and Saviour of the 
world! 

If it be thought that I have here 
expreſſed myſelf with too much aſ- 
perity, let it be remembered that the 
adulterer, to purſue my ſubject, in 
addition to the violation of an ex- 
preſs command from the Almigh- 
ty (P, always greatly to be dreaded, 
not only treſpaſſes upon the rights of 


(p Thou ſhalt not commit adultery.” 7th 
eommandment. 


ſociety, 


1 


ſociety, hoſpitality, and friendſhip, 
not only brings diſgrace upon the 
woman whom he profeiles to admire, 
not only contributes to the foul ca- 
talogue of divorces, now ſo ſhame- 
leſsly numerous, not only buries the 
happineſs of a worthier man in ob- 
livion, conſigning him to a ſorrow- 
ful and prematurely widowed bed 
but alſo deprives the innocent 
and helpleſs pledges of hallowed 
affection, if any there unfortunately 
be, of that fair fame which they 
have not perſonally ' forfeited by 
trangreſſion, but of which a mil- 
Judging and cenſorious world 1s but 
too ready afterwards to deprive them! 
Nor is this, perhaps, complicated as 
it appears, all the miſchief that ac- 

crues. 


„ 
crues, Wounded happineſs may 
ſilence the dictates of religion and 
reaſon : the feelings of the huſband 
may riſe to a temporary phrenzy— 
he may, in that unhappy period, 
challenge the author of his miſery 
and diſgrace to a perſonal combat, 
and the faſhionable adulterer, as a 
t1nifh to the injury, may imbrue his 
hands in the blood of a fellow crea- 
ture, too agitated to be upon his 
guard, and too pungently grief- 
ſtricken to wiſh for an extenſion, or 
even the immediate preſervation, of 
his exiſtence ! 

Theſe are ſome of the fatal con- 
ſequences of adultery, too notorious 
to be denied, and too frequent to 
be remembered with benevolence, at 
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leaſt by the philoſopher or the friend 


of his fellow creatures. Nor is the 


ſeduction of an unmarried woman 
to be placed in a much more fa- 
vourable point of -view—for the fa- 


ther, the brother, or the virtuous, 


though unſucceſsful lover, may be- 


come each, or all of them, in rota- 


tion, the ſubſtitute of a prematurely 
expiring huſband. The female cha- 


racter too, in both theſe caſes, as 


ſoon as their imprudence becomes 
public, is irretrievably loſt; while, 
perhaps, if the worldly minded be 
conſulted, /the unfeeling author of 


their ſhame is, in the firſt inſtance, 


only held to be guilty. of. a faſhion- 
able folly, for which his youth 
and vivacity almoſt ſufficiently atone, 
- and, 


* 


th 1 


and, in the latter, eſpecially if the 
female be of humble birth and ſta- 
tion, too frequently mcets with un- 
qualified exculpation. | 

— Upon this account, therefore, or 
rather to mitigate what may be 
termed the ſubſequent evils of ſe- 
duction, I mean a ſtate of ſhameleſs 
proſtitution, let it be excuſed if I 
here offer ſomething by way of pre- 
vention. It is the parent whom I 
ſhall now take the liberty to addreſs, 
ſince I can ſcarcely hope to make 
any effectual impreſſion upon the 
gay and unthinking libertine, whoſe 
criminality is but too frequently 
zeſted by a diſcloſure of his con- 
queſts. Permit me then to ſuggeſt 
that, in ſo great a number of victims 
G 2 to 


84) 
to unauthoriſed gratification, taking 
the ſtreets of the metropolis only 
into our review, once happy, it is 
to” be preſumed, under a paternal 
roof, but now unhappy wanderers, 
moſt of them without. ſhelter from 
the inclemency of the ſeaſons, the 


outcaſts of reſpectable aſſociation, and 


the objects of. almoſt perpetual diſ- 
eaſe a very great part, by a judi- 
cious, I will venture to call it a 
chriſtian, tenderneſs, ſince we are 


forbidden “ to bruiſe the broken 


reed,“ would have ſeen and la- 
mented the cataſtrophe of an un- 
guarded moment, and, with the 


pſalmiſt; in ſincerity of heart and 


firm reſolution in future, might 
have been enabled to exclaim, If I 


have 
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% have done iniquity, I will do ſo 


5 


„ no more,” And, in many in- 
ſtances, if this be conſidered as no 
improbable refult of female modeſty, 
I. may juſtly here aſſume the office 
of a cenſor, and aſſert that the pa- 
rent, has ſometimes, by the ſeverity 
of reproof, or by a too haſty rejec- 
tion from his dwelling, contributed 
to the future miſery of his child ! 
For whither, in ſuch a caſe, ſhall 
the unfortunate victim of unhal- 
lowed indulgence fly? Shall ſhe ad- 
dreſs the companions of her youth, 
the ſtill innocent and unimpeached 
train of virgins, with whom ſhe has 
heretofore converſed © delighting 
« and delighted,” and with whom. 


alſo the has frequently interchanged 
MH the 


18 


the vows of unabated and unalien- 


able attachment? Alas! loaded, it 
may be, with both parental and per- 


ſonally adjudged dereliction, with 
the pungency of heartfelt grief, and, 


perhaps, with a too obvious proof 
of her own miſconduct, the hope of 
pity ſickens, and the claim even of 
youthful fricndſhip, upon a pruden- 
tial, and conſequently in. this caſe, 
the juſteſt motive, expires. In ſuch | 
a ſituation, if there be any door yet 


-unbarred, I am ſhocked at the men- 


tion of it, it is either that of the 
gallant hero, ſtill uſing the language 


of the polite world, who has ob- 


tained his triumph over innocence, 
and who, yet a little longer deſires 
to retain her as the companion of 


his 


1 


his illegal indulgence—or ſome one 
of her own ſex, inthe laſt ſtage of 
female depravity, who fofters the 
object only while ſhe feeds upon 
the wages of indiſcriminate proſti- 
tution !—I wiſh, therefore, in theſe 
caſes of parental, and indeed im- 
politick ſeverity, that ſome peaceful 
aſylum, ſome door, impervious to 
idle curioſity, and confecrated ſolely 
to aid the ſecret dictates of penitence 
and future prudence, was, in the 
very firſt ſtage of female deviation, 
and while the character of the un- 
fortunate individual remains un- 
ſtained, ſanctioned by government, 
or ſupported by the voluntary 
bounty and humanity of the- public, 
eſtabliſned. We have already, in 

G 4 the 
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the environs of the metropolis, two 
charities for the female ſex; and if 
what I here, by way of ſketch, ſug- 
geſt, upon a proper and ſtrictly al- 
luſive modification, was formed into 
a third, it would, I apprehend, el- 
pecially as to the younger children 
of guilt, and among the middling and 
lower clatles of people, where the paſ- 
ſions even of the parent are little liable 
to be governed byprudence or reaſon, 
be found, I ſay not as ſerviceable to 
the happineſs of the female world 
as the aſylum for female orphans, 
becauſe prevention of an evil is cer- 
tainly of prelerable conſequence to 

an attempt of cure, yet probably 
more beneficial than the Magdalen, 
for conurmed and habitual prol- 


CLUDE OS — 


1 
titutes where the objects, generally 
ſpeaking, have been long hackneyed 


in vice, where female honour and 
delicacy have long ceaſed to be ob- 
jects of regard, and where, if even 
we allow them integrity of inten- 
tion, the women are permitted one 
day in the week, I mean the ſab- 
bath, I ſay not to be diſcriminately, as 
to their features, ſeen, but certainly 
to ſee and diſtinguiſh every perſon, 
male as well female, attending the 
chapel, among whom they may re- 
cognize either the original author of 
their deviation, or, what 1s perhaps: 
equally deſtructive to reformation of 
heart and purity of ideas, the occa- 
ſional partners of their unreſtrained 
and moſt highly criminal exceſſes! 


In 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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In my next Eſſay I propoſe, after 
taking a neceſſary retroſpect of what 


has been advanced, to advert to ſome 


other cauſes which, by contributing 
to the debility of the human frame, 
have frequently, according to my 
humble judgment, a tendency to- 
wards the production of chronic and 
nervous complaints, and, ultimately, 
of inſanity and ſuicide. In the 
mean time, as a contraſt to the mi- 
feries of faſhionable guilt and lux- 
ury, let us direct our attention to 
the leſs known, and conſequently 
leſs diſtinguiſhed inhabitant of rural 
and unambitious ſolitude. Happy, 


thrice happy cottager! You, although 
ſurrounded by what the great world 
calls poverty of taſte and ideas, en- 
oh „ Joy 


„„ 
joy the frugal meal, poſſeſſing health 
of body and general tranquillity of 
mind. You, according to the little 
and unenvied knowledge vouch- 
ſafed, have an almoſt undeviating 
confidence in your Maker, truſting 
in his providence over all His works, 
but not preſuming to be of his ſe- 
cretly ſelective council upon earth, 
or, in the leaſt degree, to diminiſh 
that power of diſcrimination and 
Judgment which, in his good time, 
he will exhibit through his only ſon, 
who, as revelation teaches, 1s alone 
appointed to be the Judge and Re- 
 deemer of mankind! You, too ſim- 
ple and unrefined in gratification, 
as, I doubt not, many are ready to 
deem 


(. 

deem you, ſeek not, merely by way 
of frolic, or upon a pleaſurable 
1cale, to embitter the days of thoſe 
around, or to ſhorten the extent of 
your own! With you, at leaſt in 
the remoter parts from what is 
termed poliſhed life, a legal union, 
independent of and even when com- 
bined, as far as it reſpects ene ob- 
ject of regard, with caſual deviation, 
is ſtill held to be ultimately ſacred, 
and the breach of its ob{ervance ſin- 
ful—and, of conſequence, diſeaſe, 
as relative to unbounded vice, 1s 
ſeldom, if ever, to be found. In a 
ſtate of unruffled ſerenity, admitting 
only the change of ſeaſons and their 
effect, year ſucceeds to year; a 
healthful, 


Healthful, and, in all probability, 4 
numerous offspring encircle, while, 
by artleſs: converſe and playfulneſs, 
they enliven the only natural gloom 
of night and ſtillneſs ;—and when 

ö the author of your exiſtence, in the 
due cofirle of nature, calls you hence, 
| you are not terrified with the ſum- 
mons, but thankfully reſign your- 
ſelves to a merciful God, of whoſe 
benefits, even in contraſt to the 
riches of the great, you do not he- 
ſitate to pronounce you have ſuf- 

ficiently partaken, and of whoſe 
future, or everlaſting mercy, you 
have no well grounded reaſons to 
deſpair May we, notwithſtanding 
all our boaſted reſinement of taſte, 
; and 


-\ 
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and ſuperiority of what is called a 
more cultivated underſtanding, in- 
ſtead of deſpiſing, ſtudy to imitate 
and preſerve the ' ſame fimplicity 
and integrity of manners! 


ESSAY 
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ERS AY IV - 


Recapitulation of what has been ad- 
vanced.— Ihe Almighty, even in the 
wort flages of human miſery, pro- 
ved not to be the author of evil 10 
bis. creatures.—The leading cauſes 
of inſanity brougbt into one point of 
view z 4 moral probability of pre- 
vention in future. — General remarks. 


 —Concluſion, 


TE leading cauſes already a- 
ſigned of inſanity and ſuicide are, 
according to my preceding ſtate- 
ment, the fluctuation, the diſunion 

| and 


\ 


and uncertainty of chriſtian faith 
and practice, as to what 1s abſolutely 


neceſſary for temporal and everlaiting 


; happineſs, which keeps the inade- 
quate, however ſincere enquirer, in 


a perpetual doubt of Almighty par- 
don, love, and acceptance, here 
.and hereafter, and the general pro- 


fligacy of modern manners: or, in 
a detail merely moral, the evils of 
promiſcuous cohabitation, of adul- 
tery and ſeduction, whoſe ſource 
'may be traced: to a marked neglect, 


an impolitick reſtraint upon, or early 


imbibed vicious contempt of, the 


marriage inſtitution. I ſhall here 
therefore, having, I truſt, built up 
-a conſiderable ſuperſtructure, take 


the liberty of examining how far 
| the 


— 

the preceding facts operate towards 
an elucidation of the ſubject which 

I have undertaken to develop. 
I have already ſaid, and proved 
- by cotemporary authorities, that the 
paſſions, of the male ſex at leaſt, if 
in ſome caſes, early marriage, or, in 
moſt, a virtuous, though diſtantly 
to be gratified, engagement of the 
heart be precluded, cannot be en- 
tirely let aſide: even unremitted la- 
bour, though a moſt uſeful and im- 
portant auxiliar, will not be found 
wholly adequate to the purpoſe. 
And if it be admitted that our 
young men, in great cities more 
particularly, while abſtaining from 
legal, launch forth into unhallowed 
indulgence, it will not, I think, be 
H con- 
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controverted, that diſeaſe of a pecu- 
Þarly ſhameful- and deſtructive kind 
is almoſt invariably annexed to ſuch 
a conduct. Of this then what is the 
-probable reſult? May it not be 
confeſſed, as a neceſſary deduction, 
that the juvenile period, intended by 
nature for the uninterrupted glow 
of health, and ſtrength, and inno- 
-cence, is diverted from its courſe — 
and may it not likewiſe be preſumed 
that the powers both of body and 
mind, for between them there is a 
moſt intimate connection, will like- 
wiſe be thenceforward weaker ?— 
And if ſuch a ſtate of diſeaſe, re- 
tarded only in its progreſs by me- 
dicine, at all times dangerous in ex- 
ceſſive. exhibition, be very frequently 
renewed, 
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renewed, ſhall not ſuch a perſon, 
when attaining to the full period of 
manhood and reflection, be pro- 
nounced as a conſiderable enemy to 
his Own conſtitution, and, ſhould he 
have any, of his future offspring ? 
A tree,” ſays our bleſſed Lord 
himſelf, © is known by its fruits, 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or ſigs of thiſtles? A good tree 
% cannot bring forth evil fruit 
* neither can a corrupt tree bring 
* forth good fruit.” —Here the ſim- 
plicity of the goſpel aſſerts, and at 
the ſaine time explains the eternal 
law of nature, as preſcribed origi- 
nally by our Creator ; and, if our 
Saviour's divine emanation and con- 


formity to the will and wiſdom of 
1 the 
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the Father want illuſtration, God 
himſelf ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe 
in the decalogue, where, in exact 
uniſon with the above quotation, he 
has pronounced © That he will viſit 
* the fins of the fathers upon the 
© children unto the third and fourth 
“ generation of them that hate him, 
« and ſhew mercy unto thouſands 
„ in them who /ve him and keep 
& bis commandments (q).” Here 

then 


(q) © Now we are not to underſtand by this 

A threatening that God will ever, on account 
© of the ſins of parents, puniſh children, in 
« the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, puniſh, when 
they deſerve it not. But in the courſe of 
ce things, eſtabliſhed by his providence, it 
« comes to paſs, that the fins of one perſon, 
© or one generation, lead thoſe, who come 
& after, into the ſame, or other perhaps greater 
fia 


5 


then I beg leave to add, as my firm 
belief, that the hatred or love of the 


Almighty towards his creatures hes 


in the eaſieſt point of comprehenſion 
to every capacity among us. For 
we are all, in fact, equally the work 


of his hands, and all, as ſuch, 


equally objects of his paternal af- 


© fins; and ſo bring upon them double ſuf- 
* ferings, partly the fruits of their predeceſ- 
e ſors faults, partly of their own. And when 
*© ſucceſſive ages follow one another in crimes, 
„ beltdes the natural bad effedts of them, 
cc which puniſh them in ſome meaſure, God 
„may juſtly. threaten ſeverer additional cor- 
** rection than he would inflict for their per- 
«© ſonal tranſgreſſions: both becauſe it may 
deter men from propagating wickedneſs down. 
ta their poſterity, and becauſe, if it doth not, 
« inveterate evils demand. a rougher cure.“ 
Archbiſhop Secker, on the ſecond Command- 
ment, in his Lecures upon. the Catechiſm. 
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fection and care. If, therefore, he 
be ſaid to Hate any one, it is clearly 
on account of a wilfully evil and 
diſobedient conduct; and if, in pe- 
culiar reference of ſelection and 
magnitude, to /ove any one, it is 
for his obedience, as far as the frailty 
of humanity will permit, to the dic- 
tates of reaſon and revelation, or, 
in one ſentence, the conſcientious 
integrity of his ways /r ). 

To 


(r) © For if we are not fully perſuaded that 
«© He (id eſt, God) is of purer eyes than to 
„e behold evil with indifference ; if we ima- 
e gine that he can ever act unrighteouſly him- 
<< ſelf or allow others to do ſo; that he is, in 
<< any Cafe, the author of fin; or Hens or 
loves any thing in his creatures but upright- 
% neſs and goodneſs,” or ſhews himſelf to be 
other than a perfectly grea*, and wiſe, and 


&« fuſti, 
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To proceed. I am afraid that 
although the proper ſtudy of man- 
kind be man, we are leſs attentive 
to the moral and phy ical hiſtory of 
human nature than of. many other 
leſs truly beneficial and important 
ſubjects. I am, for inſtance, now 
engaged in the hope of eſtabliſhing 
a poſition by a ſeries of argument, 
which, if it regarded any of our 
domeſtic animals, would ſcarcely 
admit of a doubt, much leſs incur 
the hazard of an experiment. In 
the propagation of horſes, of ſheep, 
or of black cattle, are not diſeaſes, and 
even blemiſhes, moſt carefully avoid- 


<< jr/?, and gracious Being—ſo- far as we do 
© this we miſtake his nature and diſhinour 
* him.” Archbiſhop Secker, | 

H 4 ed? 
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ed? And is it not a received opinion, 
ſanctioned by long experience, that 
good qualities, ſuch as health, 
ſtrength, or fleetneſs, are, in general, 
tranſmitted to the offspring? 

Upon a principle of this nature, 
as it ſeems to be all that we can 
fathom reſpecting animal ex&ellence 
in the perpetuation of their kind, I 
derive an opinion, that not only ab- 
{olute inſanity, but allo its moſt re- 
mote, if pre-diſpoſing cauſes, may 
become hereditary; and conſe- 
quently that promiſcuous cohabita- 
tion, more decidedly if it has been 
productive of repeated diſeaſe, al- 
though the calamity, in its full ex- 
tent, be not apparent, perhaps, un- 
til the third or fourth generation, 
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may, ultimately, be ranked as a con 
tributor //. Not indeed that I 
pretend to ſay that ſuch, even in 
the 


(/) © But-ſuppoling men not to corrupt the 
who innocent, but to ſin with ſuch alone as make 
« 2 profeſſion of ſin, yet even this manner of 
breaking the law of God hath moſt dread- 
ful conſequences. It hinders the increaſe f 
* a nation in general. It leaves the few chil- 
Aren that proceed from theſe mixtures, aban- 
 dened to miſery, uſeleſsneſs, and wickeaneſs,. 
© It turns aſide the minds of perſons from 
beneficial and laudable employments, to- 
mean ſenſual purſuits. It encourages and 
increaſes. the moſt diſſolute, and, in every. 
ſenſe, abandoned ſet of wretches in the 
world, common proſtitutes, to their own: 
miſerable and early deſtruction; and that 

of multitudes of unwary youtas who 
would elſe have eſcaped. It debaſes the 
heart, by the influence of ſuch vile and 
profligate company, to vile and profligate 
ways of thinking and acting. It ſometimes 

produces 
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the mot complicated ſtate of diſeate 

comfequent to debauchery, muſt” be, 
unavoidably, the refult :—but,. as 1 
have before obſerved, this, at leaſt, 
'may generally be affirmed, . that 
whatever contributes towards the de- 
bility of the parent, although we 
know not, to a certainty, what form 


© produces4quarrels that are immediately fatal: 
c ſometimes friendſhips that are equally ſo to 
„every valuable purpoſe of life. It leads men 
4 to. extravagance and profuſion, grieves all 
ce that wiſh them well, diſtreſſes thoſe who are 
« to ſupport them, and drives them to the 
c moſt. criminal methods of ſupporting them- 
« ſelves. It tempts men. to irregularities of 
« every kind, waſtes their health and flrength, 
brings on them painful and. epprobricus diſ- 
e eaſes, too often communicated to thoſe whem 
« they afterwards marry, and to their miſerable 
« poſterity, if they have any.“ yecker, upon 
the ſeventh Commandment. 
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it will borrow, it is moſt likely will, 
in a greater or leſſer degree, be 
communicable to the offspring. 

The next, ſometimes remote, and, 
at others, proximate cauſe of inſa- 
nity and ſuicide, is grief. I mean 
not here to advert to every ſpecies 
of this greatly corroſive enemy to 
intellectual happineſs, but ſhall at 
preſent endeavour to be ſtrictly 
charaCteriftic of modern manners. 
And, taking it merely in this view, 
adultery and ſeduction again ap- 
pear as prominent features upon the 
canvaſs, —Grief, indeed, by what- 
ever it be occaſioned, greatly agitates, 
and therefore muſt debilitate, the 
human mind; ſhame likewiſe is, if 
we except the power of religious 

Te- 


. 


reſtraint upon a duly influenced 
heart, the grand barrier between 
virtue and vice: both of theſe, how- 
ever, that is grief in a general, and 
ſhame in a particular, ſenſe, if an 
offending female be only thought- 
leſs, not irretrievably, perhaps, al- 
lowing for an unguarded moment, 
not even deliberately vicious, may 
unite. As the conſequence, there- 
fore, of female trangreſſion, not- 
withſtanding unfeigned and unaf- 
| fected penitence, may not grief and 
ſhame, combining their truly me- 
lancholy dictates, abſorb the divine 
command of © Thou ſhalt not kill,” 
and illicit a haſtily determined, but 
deciſive, rejection of exiſtence? Or, 
to go {till further, if the proof of 


her 
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her deviation be apparent, may not 
a double murder, I mean that of the 
mother and her child, by the ſame 
frantic hand of what may be termed 
the moſt improbable and unnatural 
of all ſuicides, at laſt form one hor- 
rid cataſtrophe? Shocking as this ap- 
-pears to reaſon, to religion, to hu- 
manity—yet inſtances of it have 
been but too frequent among us. 
. Grief, ariſing merely from worldly 
diſgrace and ſhame, has ſtifled ma- 
ternal ſenſation: the vengeance of 
the Almighty, in a future ſtate, has 
been hazarded, if not entirely over- 
looked : and what an animal, whom 
we regard as much inferiour to our- 
felves, or even a common proſtitute, 
whom we rate as little leſs connected 
with 


aa 


with us in a ſocial and reſpectable 
point of view, would have diſdained, 
(her character being no longer re- 
trievable or conductive to her hap- 
pineſs) the newly initiated victim of 
unhallowed indulgence is but too 

often known to have perpetrated ! 
Sons of gallantry and intrigue, 
let me arreſt a few. moments of your 
attention, and preſume only to aſk, 
how does this picture ſit upon your 
conſcience? I ſpeak not to the ve- 
| teran 1n vice, to the wretch grown 
grey in libertiniſm and infamy, of 
ſuch, alas! in every great city, there 
are but too many but to the youth- 
ful ſpoiler of female honour, who, 
from the diſagreeable effects of pro- 
miſcuous cohabitation, has been led 
to 


A ona 
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to. prefer ſeduction or adultery to 


* 2 7 
lawful and, upon that account, r- 


reprehenſible indulgence. Let me 
ſtand acquitted of arrogance or of 
an affected zeal, if, to the latter of 
theſe characters, I ſay have you 
ever ſeriouſly pondered upon the 
Probable conſequences of your un- 
hallowed enjoyments 2. Did you ſup- 
\poſe that, in the feduction of an 
unmarried female, you might be the 
Prompter, I might call it the. agent, 
of her own untimely end—if mot 
likewiſe of her child's, of whole ex- 
iſtence, by the general laws of .na- 
ture, you are allo the parent? Did 
you imagine, if adultery be your 
object, that the life of her whom 
. you diſhonour (at leaſt, if ſhe be not 
deſtitute 


"w 
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deſtitute of reflection, of her worldly 


happineſs, together with that of her 
huſband, and all with whom ſhe can 


claim any affinity of blood) may, 
by your turpitude, be curtailed ? 
Have you ever reflected, not leaſt in 
the ſcale of humanity, and, perhaps, 
of divine retaliation, upon the miſery 
which, in the mildeſt ſtate of con- 


ſequences, muſt be the portion of 


an affectionate and venerable parent, 


grey in appearance, and full of years, 
but hitherto in the ſpring of hap- 


pineſs, and enjoyment of his exiſ- 


tence ?—If neither of theſe conſi- 


derations have yet had a place in 
your thoughts, permit me to become 
the humble inſtrument of your 
weighing but one of them now— 


and, 
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| and, if the heart be not entirely 
| callous and depraved, I truſt you 
will not only take ſhame and inftant 
_ remorſe to yourſelves, but alſo, in 
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future, eſchew the evil of your 

ways. „ 
Two other glaring vices of the 
preſent age, and of ſuch only, diſ- 
regarding the leſſer, I have hitherto 
treated, demand an inveſtigation : [ 
mean gaming, and the improper ule 
of ſpirituous, or indeed of any other, 
liquors. The effects of the firſt in 
an unſucceſsful, and, I will add, an 
unlawful and fooliſh riſk of pro- 
perty, require not a laboured ex- 
patiation. For, without a retroſpect 
into the hiſtory of the multitudes, 
who, from a ſtate of affluence and 
I plenty, 


( 214 ) 
plenty, have ſcarcely been enabled, 
either for themſelves or families, to 
purchaſe the humbleft meal : with- 
out .enmmerating the numbers, who, 
by ſword, piſtol, or poiſon, have 
paid -what is termed a debt of ho- 
nour, 1mpiouſly annihilating the 
demand of nature and the grave 
which the Almighty is alone autho- 
riſed to call for, — the exerciſe of this 
amuſement, I uſe the gentleſt and 
moſt faſhionable phraſe, cannot, 
| -upon any extenſive ſcale, be defend- 
ed. Gaming, in truth, keeps the 
mind in a continued ſtate of agi- 
tation. If, therefore, at the very 
beſt, in an ultimate ſenſe, it be ſuc- 
ceſsfully purſued, will not the hu- 
man intellec, from an alternate 


CO- 
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conflict of hope and fear, frequently 
carried to extremity of ſolicitude, be 
irrecompenſably injured ? 

As, in my humble judgment, 
this can ſcarcely be diſputed, I pro- 
cecd, in the next place, to obſerve 


that, with reſpect to the improper 
uſe of ſpiritudus, or indeed of any 
other, liquors, the danger, I am 


candidly inclined to believe, has ſel- 


dom, until too late for retrieval, been 


properly weighed by the aggreſſor.— 
Spirituous liquors, however, more 
particularly I would beg leave to 
remark, when taken in exceſs, or 
even when conſtantly reſorted to for 
the means of temporary exhilaration, 
are, in moſt caſes, inimical both to 


body and mind. There are, I doubt 


12 not, 
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not, fome-perſons now living Who 


remember when this very dangerous 


liquid was under the immediate di- 
rection of the faculty, and, conſe- 


quently, permitted only for the pur- 
Poſes of medicine. When the pa- 
tient recovered, the adminiſtration 


of it, like that of opiates in the pre- 


ſent day, was recalled ; and the ju- 
dicious phyſician, as I have been 
told, on taking his leave, moſt for- 


cibly endeavoured to inculcate the 


idea that, as artificial ſpirits had then 
proved the means of a happy—per- _ 
haps an unexpected recovery—their 


continuance ſhould be omitted until 


another occaſion ſhould obtrude it- 


ſelf of the ſame very critical im- 


portance. 


I do 
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Ido not however mean to reſt the 


danger of an inebriated courſe merely 
upon a ſtory, which, as I remarked 


the tale at an early period of lite, and 


cannot. recollect my voucher, may, 
or. may not, be true ;—but, in ad- 
dition, I will endeavour to pourtray 


the character of ſuch a perſon, as it 


muſt invariably appear to every at- 
tentive obſerver. View. then, and 
there are but too many objects ready 


for contemplation, the unhappy - 


{lave of habitual intoxication. Mark, 
in the firſt inſtance, the wildneſs of 
his aſpect, and the inconſiſtent te- 
nor of his actions. See his feet re- 
fuſing to perform their wonted of- 
lice, his tongue and lips incapable 
of due articulation, his whole frame 

I 3 trembling, 


\ 
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trembling, convulſed, and parched 
with fever, while his converſation is 
not only, at moſt times, offenſive to 
politeneſs, decency, religion, and 
truth, but, for conſiſtency and con- 
nexion of ideas, below even the ef- 
forts of a child! Does fuch a man 


deſerve the ſtrength and faculties 
vouchſafed by his Maker! Can ſuch 


a man be ſaid to ſet a proper e xa 
ple to his family, his neigbours, cr 


friends? Or can ſuch a man be ex- 
pected long to retain a ſanity either 


of body or mind ? 


Again I repeat that, although 1 


am at preſent only upon a broad ſy- 
ſtematic outline, independent of mi- 


nuter references, the ſeruples of de- 
licacy, as they reſpect the more pro- 
| minent 


(ahr 


minent features of modern gallantry 
and vice, muſt not be too ſtrictly 
adhered to. In addition then to the 
general evils of conſtant, or very 


frequent, inebriation, what, let me 
further aſk, (thoſe ſtill remaining in 


force againſt the human conſtitution) 


may be expected if ſuch a courſe be 
continued, for the purpoſe of drown= 
ing unwelcome reflection, during the 
progreſs of the ſhameful diſeaſe al- 
ready glanced at and the medicines 


neceſſarily to be exhibited for its ex- 


tinctkion? May not ſuch a combina- 
tion of mental hoſtility, if not im- 
mediately, yet remotely, be pro- 
ductive of ſome chronical, or he- 
reditary complaint, —and is it im- 
probable, in ſome branch of ſuc- 

14 ceſſion, 
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ceſhon, that it ſhould at laſt termi- 
nate even in abſolute inſanity ? 
Should this be the caſe, ſurely, what- 
ever be the ſupervening diſorder, or 
however calamitous its effect, we 
cannot derive its ſource from the ar- 
bitrary decree of the Almighty: we 
cannot make uſe of our Saviour's 
words, „Neither hath this man 
5< {1nned or his parents”—in a word, 
we cannot ſay that this is brought 
forward for the ſole purpoſe of 
<2olorifying God,“ for, although 
the unhappy object of ſuffering may, 
as far as it reſpeQs immediate trani- 
greſſion, have been himſelf inno- 
cent, we cannot exonerate the an- 
ceſtor, if he be even of ſeveral prior 
generations, from having laid the 

| fouu— 
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foundation of that miſery now ib 
fatally operating againſt the happt- 


neſs of his poſterity. 


I now draw near, for the preſent 
at leaſt, to a concluſion of theſe eſ- 
fays. Should they be favourably 
received by the world, and contri- 
bute toward the diminution of that 
torrent of vice and immorality now 


fo univerſally complained of, if only 


upon prudential, not religious, or, 
ftrictly ſpeaking, even moral, mo- 
tives, I may, as the ſubject is by no 
means exhauſted, again take up the 
pen in continuation. At all events, ä 
however, what is here offered, like 
the ſketch of a great river, may 
convey ſome idea of modern man- 
ners, part of which, at leaſt, it will 


be 


2 

be wiſdom to amend or divert in 
their courſe: and indeed, in the beſt 
of caſes, there are always a number 
of rocks, and ſhoals, and quick- 
fands, in the navigation of the hu- 
man race through the world, which 
require the {kill and aid of mi- 
nutely attentive pilots. May every 
one, in his reſpective ſtation, and 
according to the beſt of his judg- 
ment, ſtudy, both for himſelf and 
the riſing generation, to ſhew that 


he is not 1ntirely incompetent to the 
arduous taſk ! 


Io facilitate ſuch: an important 
and truly humane, as well as chriſ- 
tian, purpoſe, let me remind the 
reader, of every age and rank in. 
life, that good and evz/, by the eternal 
5 laws 


e 


laws of nature, are progreſſive: ne- 


vertheleſs the Almighty is not upon 


this account, nor ought he upon 


any, to be conſidered as the author 
of evil to his creatures. God has 
indeed permitted, but never given a 


ſanction to, immorality and vice. 
Were it otherwiſe, he muſt, in fa- 


vour of the perſonally innocent, in 
which claſs all infants may certainly 
be included, work almoſt perpetual 
miracles: for ſurely it would be 
little leſs. than a miracle, if children, 
the offspring of greatly diſeaſed pa- 
rents, in immediate, or progreſſive, 
generations, ſhould be as healthful 
and unimpaired as thoſe to whom 
diſorder and exceſs have neither been 
proximately or remotely known. 


How 
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How many indeed have been the 
practical, and therefore credible 
proofs, which, without any laby- 
rinth of reaſoning, juſtify this po- 
ſition. In other words, how many 
have been the perſons. of elevated 
rank and fortune, who,. at laſt con- 
vinced of their own, or of their an- 
ceſtors criminality of, conduct, by 


way of atanement. to poſterity, or 
the peace of their. own wounded 


minds, have.married females of hum- 


ble, but as far as human judgment 


could diſcriminate, of wholeſome and 
uncontaminated extraction !—--Un- 
portioned, ſave by. unimpeached 
virtue: unintereſting, I ſpeak merely 
as. to the eye of a newly awakened 
and ſelf- intereſted libertine, fave by 

the 
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the regularity, the health and lon- 
gevity of her forefathers, traced 
"backward as far as poſſible, the 
artleſs and blooming inmate of a 
cottage has even been ſtrongly, and 


ſometimes unſucceſsfully (49, ſoli- 


cited to exchange the humility of 
her ſtation, and the paucity of her 
proſpects for all that the united 
blaze of dignity and wealth could 


poſſibly offer 
To conclude. If then any perſon 
ſhould be inclined, notwithſtanding 


what 1 have offered upon this ſub- 


(t) © Better. is the poor, being ſound and 

« ſtrong of conſtitution, than. the rich man 

that is afflicted in his body, —Health and 

Le good ſtate of body are above all gold, and 

* a ſtrong body above infinite wealth.” Ec- 
cleſiaſticus, Chap. 30. ver, 14, and 15, 

ject, 
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| ject, to laugh at the tranſmiſſion Of 
| inſanity, and ſuicide as its effect, 
| or indeed of any other diſeaſe, to 
| z poſterity, let him not, at leaſt, for- 
li get, that, by a continual courſe of 
| irregularity and vice, he may bring 
one, or all of theſe upon himſelf. 
And even if the calamity be of ano- 
ther nature; if it be only lots of 
fortune, or of a peaceful conſcience ; 
if it be only a lingering and 
painful diſeaſe, the loſs of public 
approbation, or .a premature old 
age, cauſing him to conſider the 
days he poſſeſſes as deſtitute of plea- 
ſure and comfort—ſhall not either 
of theſe be thought ſufficient to 
damp the career of vicious Indul- 


Sence, 
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gence, and inculcate regularity of 


conduct? 
In truth, a virtuous and healthful 


old age, more eſpecially if it be com- 


bined with a rational piety towards 
our Creator, a firm faith in the chriſ- 
tian religion, and love to all the hu- 
man race, is, of itfelf, a ſituation 
greatly to be deſired. How much, 
however, mult it be heightened, if 
the ſocial and moral duties have been 
preſerved inviolate, and if, in addi- 
tion, an uncontaminated offspring 
has. been vouchſafed, whoſe thoughts 
-whoſe words and actions, are all 
gratefully devoted to the ſatisfaction 
and happineſs of the parent? — An 
. extenſion, as in primitive times, of 
life, not a diminution, as in modern, 

Will 


